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tations from earlier writers, not all known to us. Besides Hari- 
bhadra, there seems to be a strong connection with the Story of 
Simpletons [1254-6 ] in some version, though our knowledge of 
that work is very imperfect. The six stories told by Manovega 
about himself contain very little narrative and are simply absurd 
events or claims as a basis for satire: as he remarks to the brah- 
mans, their Pauranika stories are more wonderful than these. 

4687. Though we have suggested that Amitagati follows 
Jayarama fairly closely, he has nevertheless ‘marked’ the con- 
cluding verse of each chapter with his own name. Harisena’s 
version, however, seems much freer and, as often happens in 
Apabhraméa reworkings of Jaina narratives, more literary. He 
leaves out much of the didactic matter which makes part of 
Amitagati’s work tedious lectures. 

4688. Jinesara (Jinesvara) is mentioned by Dhanesara 
(Dhanegvara) at the end (XVI.243-5) of his novel Surasumdart 
(+1038), as a famous sage and the author of the beautifully 
written novel Lildvai. Dhanesara was a pupil of Jinesara and of 
his natural and spiritual brother Buddhisagara, author of a 
grammar, in the same lineage of Jaina monks. This Lilavai has 
nothing to do with the novel of the same name by Koithala 
[2568 ] and its full title is in fact Nvodnalilavai (Nirvanalilavati). 
Prabhacandra in his Prabhdvakacaritra (the relevant passage is 
quoted in the Introduction to the edition of Surasumdari) gives 
more details of this line of teachers and places the teacher of 
Jinegvara and Buddhisagara, Vardhamana, who is also men- 
tioned by Dhanesara, in Dhara in the time of Bhoja. But he 
taught those two in Anahilapattana (or -pataka) [3123], the 
capital of Girjara and apparently their birthplace, in the time of 
King Durlabharaja Caulukya (+1008 to +1024), though 
Jinesvara afterwards went to Dhara. The Kharataragaccha Patta- 
vali (also quoted by Rajavijaya in his Introduction to Surasum- 
dari) dates the naming of that Jaina gaccha of teachers, arising 
from an incident between Jineévara and Durlabharaja in Anahi- 

- lapattana, in Vikrama 1080 (+1022/3). According to Rajavijaya 
(pp. 28f.) Jinegvara also wrote a commentary on a work of 
Haribhadra (extant and completed in the same year Vikrama 
1080 in Javalipura [2695]), some other technical works, a 
Viracarita and a Katharatnakofa which evidently is the Kathakosa 
in Prakrit edited by Jinavijaya, who has compiled an extensive 
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collection of traditions about the author. In the concluding verse 
of this last work Jinesvara names his teacher Vardhamana, esta- 
blishing that he is the same JineSvara (which has been doubted). 
It was completed in +1052 and is a selection of 36 stories illus- 
trating Jaina doctrine. 

4689. The Nivvdnalilavai is not now available, but a Sanskrit 
summary of it called Nirvdnalildvatimahakathoddhara or simply 
Lildvatisdra, written by Jinaratna in +1283 in Javalipattana, has 
been preserved in Jaisalameru and edited by Dr. Bhayani. The 
term uddhdra in the title indicates, as he suggests, that the essen- 
tials of the narrative have been extracted from the original, 
omitting descriptions and other details. The pragasti gives, besides 
the date of this uddhdra, that of the original novel, as Vikrama 
1092 (+1034). Jinavijaya in his introduction to the Kathakosa 
(p. 67) finds a tradition of Asapalli (Karnavati, Ahmedabad) in 
Gujarat as the place where Jinesvara wrote his novel. 

4690. Following the example of Uddyotana’s Kuvalayamala 
[2697 ], Jinegvara illustrates the working of the five vices kasdyas 
anger krodha, pride mdna, trickery or fraud dambha or kaitava 
(deceit maya in Uddyotana), delusion moha and greed lobha. 
But he couples them, as Siddha did [4128], respectively with 
violence himsd, false speech mysdvdda, theft caurika, unchastity 
abrahma (Siddha has simply sex maithuna) and acquisitiveness 
parigraha (Siddha instead has this as his fifth vice, in place of 
delusion and coupled with miserliness, whilst greed is his fourth 
and coupled with sex). These five are known as ‘influences’ 
dsravas [4291] (influencing the soul) and here are regarded as 
effects of the five vices respectively. Also like Siddha, Jinesvara 
illustrates the effects of addiction to the pleasures of the five 
senses, but he does not couple these with the vices. Enlarging 
Uddyotana’s model, Jinesvara presents the five vices and five 
senses dominating ten souls in transmigration, who eventually 
are freed and attain nirvana. 

4691. In outline, Jinesvara’s novel begins with King Simha 
of Magadha in Rajagrha with his Queen Lilavati and the birth 
of their son Padmakesara. The King becomes interested in 
Jainism. and the monk Samarasena tells him the cause of his 
renunciation of the world by narrating his past lives. He begins 
with King Vijayasena of Vatsa in Kausambi and his four friends 
the minister Jayasasana, the merchant-banker or merchant- 
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ther. Speech then refused to go even one step with Bad Charac- 
ter. After smiling at these two’s vehement criticism of each other, 
the father said Speech could go with Fortune, but she refused 
again, saying that once she had escaped from her half dead, and 
Fortune confirmed that Speech was arrogant and had objected 
to her bad language, needling kdcapicya her about it (103), and 
they had quarrelled until they got home (105) (all of which is 
reported very comically in affected language mocking Speech). 
The father then asked Bad Character to go with Fortune, but 
Fortune refused and Bad Character confirmed that each consi- 
dered herself superior to the other, so that they could not get 
along. The father then told Speech she could go with one of her 
brothers. She objected to Misconduct, who like Bad Character 
had ill-treated h:r, and to Good Way too, who considered himself 
preeminent and would not admit that she was his elder, always 
telling her what to do. But she would go with Poverty. Their 
father then asked Fortune to. go with Misconduct, but she 
refused saying the stupid fellow did not know he was her follower 
and not her leader. She also refused to go with Good Way 
because he did not know he was junior to her and of no impor- 
tance. In fact he was an unfortunate person with his talk of good 
and bad and she would not spend a moment with him. However, 
she could go with their nurse Pitiless and Misconduct could 
keep watch over her, as he did over Bad Character. Their father 
agreed and Fortune went with Pitiless, Misconduct following 
at every step. Thus a man who makes his fortune can never be at 
fault in connection with money (126). The King asked the other 
merchants whether they agreed with Durgaditya. They did, so 
he arrested them all, confiscated all Dhana’s property (129) 
and banished him (139). 

4698. Dhana went to Sravasti and was seen by the King, 
who asked him who he was and what art kala he knew. He claimed 
was that he could weave a divine garment divyapata having 
supernatural properties (IV.141-2). It would cost a hundred 
thousand dindras [4920] and he would need a workroom in 
which to make it. The payment could be made in instalments. 
The King agreed, gave a thousand for immediate expenses, 
and in due course made half the payment and asked how the 
work was going. Being told it was nearly half done he sent a 
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trusted vassal to report on it. Receiving him at the doorway 
Dhana explained that this garment was a touchstone of the 
virtue of mothers, which could be neither seen nor touched by 
anyone whose birth was illegitimate (148-9). Entering, Dhana 
showed him the garment, waving his hand deceptively and 
pointing out a horse and an elephant. The vassal saw nothing and 
wondered about his mother and about women in general, but 
dissimulated, saying he had never seen such a gem of a garment. 
He reported the same thing to the King, who was delighted and 
sent other men every day to see the garment. Dhana deluded 
them all in the same way and they blamed their mothers and 
praised the garment which they thought the first vassal had seen. 
Thus the whole court was deluded and the science of imputing 
faults to mothers flourished. After sending the whole payment and 
being told the garment was finished, at an auspicious moment 
determined by the astrologers the King bathed and went to put 
it on. The rogue whispered the same thing in his ear. The King 
wondered why he could not see the garment which his vassals 
had praised but kept quiet, convinced that his mother was not 
pure. The rogue asked him to take off his clothes and wear the 
garment and the King complied, the deceiver moving his hands 
here and there as if dressing him in it. The King saw himself as 
he was born, but the vassals admired his dress. The rogue sugges- 
ted he should walk through the city so that everybody could 
admire the beauty of the garment. The King paraded round 
resplendent under his sunshade and attended by the court, but 
the rogue disappeared. But the citizens, not being acquainted 
with the new science, asked whether the King had become a 
naked ascetic, until at last the King realised he had been deceived 
and ordered his men after the rogue, but they could not find 
him. . 

4699, Dhana’s flight is well described (IV.181-94), including 
a passage in Paisaci spoken by Pisacas (goblins) presumably 
taken intact from the original. He met two men and posed as a 
chemist narendra (199). They took him home and fed him, im- 
pressed by his gold, but in the night he took their wealth and 
disappeared. In the morning they raised an outcry and the mayor 
of the village sent men in pursuit, who caught him and killed him. 
He went to a purgatory. Born as Devadinna, a merchant’s son, 
he lived simulating piety as a cover for theft, but eventually was 
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caught and executed. Then as the merchant Vasudeva he made 
friends with Varadatta, the son of a merchant-banker (IV. 377), 
but on his side it was quite artificial. He arranged a little plot 
with his wife Mangala to trap Varadatta when he visited the 
house. Vasudeva would be in another room and Mangala would 
say he was ill, then she would kiss Varadatta and Vasudeva would 
surprise them. He would demand money from Varadatta and 
this would provide a livelihood for the rest of their lives (382). 
Out of greed, Mangala carried out her part and they were comple- 
tely successful. From time to time Vasudeva demanded more. 
money and Varadatta gave it, but in the end complained to the 
King. The King had a man drop a gem bearing his seal in Vasu- 
deva’s shop, whilst another watched and saw Vasudeva pick it 
up. The loss was then proclaimed and a reward offered for finding . 
the gem, but Vasudeva did not return it. Then his house was 
searched, it was found and he was banished: here he is (401). 

4700. For delusion and unchastity Sudharman began with 
the story of Prince Padmaratha of Siirasena. A professional actor . 
naja arrived in Mathura, the capital, and performed a drama 
natya (of course with his family and troupe) (V. 45ff.): The 
citizens being pleased gave him presents according to their means 
and Nandana, the son of a merchant-banker, gave a hundred 
thousand gold coins. An envious man blamed him and also said 
it would be praiseworthy if it were his own wealth but if it was 
his father’s he was a mere strand bird fiffzbha. Stung by this, 
Nandana resolved to travel and make his own wealth. He pro- 
posed to sell cotton in Garjana(ka) (Gajjanaya) [2675], though 
his father warned him that being a barbarian country it was very 
dangerous (73, true in the +11 though not earlier, thus the 
narrative is based on the situation in the author’s time). He 
loaded a caravan and set out and his wife Sulaksana accompanied 
him, All this and the start is elaborately described. They reached 
the Marusthala (desert country) (88), of which an elaborate 
poetic description follows, crossed it and ‘similar’ country (moun- 
tainous in fact) and reached Garjanaka, where they gave many 
presents to the king. But there was delay in getting a fair price 
for the goods, which accordingly were stored. Now Sulaksana 
became ill because the water in that country did not suit her 
(but surely it is far superior to that of Mathura?). Nandana. 
advised her not to wait with him and sent her home. 


